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Desirable Investments 





TO PERSONS WHO ARE SEEKING A 
LY SAFE AND DESIRABLE IN- 

ENT, I can unhesitatingly recommend a 
paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 
Secured by a paid up capital of $500,000 and 
deposited with The Girard Life Insur. 

see, Annuity and Trust Company, of Phil: 
Mdelphia, as Trustee for the bondholders. Principal 


mdinterest payable at the office of * The Girard,” | 


ds oa registered if desired. 
nas par and accrued interest. 
tiled information apply to 


WM. P. HUSTON, 


8 years Actuary of the Girard Life Insurance, Anmulty 
and Trust Company. 


Office in “ Girard Building.” 


Price 
For full de- 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


715-719 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 





William 


incorporated, 1882. 


Banking Department,—Receives money on deposit, subject to 
check or on time, and allows interest thereon. 

Trust Department,—Acts as Assigaee, Receiver, Guardian, Ex- 
ecutor and Administrator, execute: trusts of every description, collects 
and remits incomes, dividends, etc. 


Saving Fund Department,—Deposits of $1.00 and upwards re- 
ceived subject to ten days’ notice, and 3 per ceat. interest allowed thereon, 

Vault Department.—Rents boxes in its fire and burglar proof 
vaults at from $4 to $100 per annum. Jewelry, plate and other valuables 
received tor safe keeping. In addition to the 
which are protected by time locks, the company has provided capacious 
fire proof vaults for the storage of articles by merchants, importers, gold 
beaters, stereotypers and others. 

Investments.—A full line of city and country mortgages, bonds 
and other securities kept on hand for investors. 

Lady Customers.—Will find a room fitted up for their especial 
accommodation in the transaction of business. 
J. SIMPSON AFRICA, President. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President, WM. HENRY PRICE, Trust Officer. 

Directors,—J. Simpson Africa, John G. Banding. Alired 8. Gillett, 
Charles P. Turner, M, D., Joseph 1. Keefe, John T. 

:d, D. Hayes Agnew, M, 


re and burglar proof vaults, 


MAHLON 8. STOKES, Treas. and Sec, 


onroe, William J. 
., Thomas R, Patton, Robert Patterson, 


Jacob Naylor, Theodor C. Engel, William 8. Price, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L, Perkins, Joseph wee 


+ Lucas, William 


atson, Harry W. Moore, Jacob G. Neafie, Elias D. Kennedy, George 


Reily, M. D., Hareivey, Pa. ; Edmund 8. Doty, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown, Pa. ; 
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Robert E. Monaghan, st Chester, Pa. 
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Vee sea peel 
MODERN METHODS. 
a, ae adam ge aw 


Established, 1872. Incorporated, 1884, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


Capital and Surplus, . . $397,000 
Offers 64 Per Cent. 


Guaranteed Mortgages and Debentare Bonds 


Secured by first liens on improved lands near Dal- 
las, where Cotton, Corn, Wheat and Cattle are the 
staple products, 

In amounts of $100 to $1000; interest payable in 
New York ; coupons cashed at any bank, or at our 
office. These securities continue to give entire sat 
isfaction. Send for new pamphlet. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’l Agents, 


‘412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE 


DES MOINES 


LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
6, 644 & 74 Guaranteed Western Mortgages for sale. 


AGENTS: 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, %8 Pork Raw, New York 
E. FORSYTHE, Room 332, Lyexel Building, Philad’a 








KEYSTONE NATIONAL BANK 


New Fire-proof Building, 
1326-1328 Chestnut Stree... 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $100,006 


A LADIES’ RUOM 


has been provided, with all conveniences for ladies 
while transacting their Banking Business. Under 
the charge of a competent attendant. 


G. W. MARSH, Pres’t. JOHN HAYES, Cashier. 


AMIjTON 


TR 
loan meNeTS 
EDWARD FORSYTHE.Mg 
$32 DREXEL BUILDING. 
PHILA, 


ALEX. HAMILTON 


6, 64 & 7% Guaranteed Western 
Farm and City Mortgages. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown 
Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS, 


MOSES E.WORTHEN, - - Manhattan Print Works, N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Jno. M. Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
PETER REID, - - - - Dundee Dye Works, Passaic, N. J. 
OHN N. BEACH, + + « « Tefft, Weller & Co., N. ¥- 
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CHAS. H. WHEELER, - - Mac intos' , Green & Co., N.Y. 
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GEO. L. WHITMAN, - + « + + Whitman & Phelps, N.Y, 


School, County and other Municipal Bonds and 
Debentures forsale. Also National Bank Stocks. 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 


A handsome volume, of nearly 250 
pages. The design of these Essays is to 
show, by Scriptural and Historical evi- 
dence, without controversy, the simplicity 
and power of the spiritual Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour. The analogy is shown 
between the simplicity of the faith and 
practice of the Early Church, and that of 
the Early Friends. 

Isaac Brown, of Kendal, England, one 
of the ripest scholars in our Branch of 
the Church, Thomas Chase, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Haverford College, 
James Wood, A.M., of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., William L. Pearson, Ph.D., of Leip- 
zig, President James E. Rhoads, M.D., 
of Bryn Mawr College, Henry Stanley 
Newman, of England, President B. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa, and 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Editor of Friends’ 
Review, have all expressed in terms of 
warm appreciation their conviction of 
the value of this work, as ‘‘an important 
addition to our standard literature.’’ 
Some of the workers in the field, also, 
have certified to its having been a means 
of great spiritual blessing to themselves. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


FOR SALE BY 


DAVID S.TABER &CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 


W. HEH. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 
1933 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harne-s Emporium, at 
No. 1933 Market Street, in connection with my 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in which 
Ishall carry a complete line of fine —_ Wagons, 
Road Carts, Road Wag ns, Pleasure Wagons, ‘Bug: 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of Carriages of any style and make, 

My aim shall be to furvish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly furnished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first-class ad very low in prices. 

And the General qpency for the celebrated 
CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds, W. H. JONES. 


| 
HE TRANSIT AND BUILDING | 


Fund Society of Bishop Wm. Tay- 
lor’s Self Supporting Missions. 


Send | 


all contributions and communications to | 


RICHARD GRANT, Zreasurer, 
181 Hudson St., New York. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROCND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to 


| 


| 
| 
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“The Barly Christian Chorch.” | STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


ee. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.., 


‘PHILADELPHIA. 
YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1890. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, High Point, 
N. C., 8 mo. 6, 

Ohto ue Meeting, Damascus, O., 8 mo, 
28. 

Lowa Yearly Meeting, Oskaloosa, Ia.,9 mo. 9. 

Western “ “Plainfield, Ind.,9 mo. 19. 

Indiana “ “ Richmond, Ind,, tomo. 1 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, Lawrence, Kan., 
10 mo. 10, 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Baltimore, Md., 
1I mo, 7. 


Have you 


PORCELAIN 


Seventh mo,} 


Fine Dry Goods 


It is our endeavor to gather the fullest 
| ment of comely and serviceable 
Fabrics that can be obtained. 


PLAIN SHAWLS IN GOooD SHADES, 


Neat Plaids, Small Checks and Stripes, silk Blond 


and Grenadine for Caps, also a | osiery 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Underwear, Oe , 
Gossamers and Housekeeping Goods ef all par 
Coats and Ready-made Garments in every variety E 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & C0, 


(Successors to COOPER & Conarp.) 
MARKET ST., BELOW TWELFTH 


Silks and ~ 


COPYRIGHTED 


92¢ CHESTNUT ST, 
Advertisements in Friends’ Review, 





TABLE OF RATES, 


Column 1 2 4 1 
Space. | time. | times.) times. 


1Inch ..} $1 25 |$ 2 00 |$ 3 50 
2 2 325) 5 50 
ew 275 | 450| 750 
o 7 50 | 12 00 | 20 00 


3 26 52 
times.| times, | times, 


$11 00 |$ 19 50, 

EAEEE 

65 00 | 117 so 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 

1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

OMFORTABLE, DESIRABLE BOARD, 

fine air, elevated situation, with acom- 
manding view of the Catskills. Address, 


ANNE W. Roccen, 
Oak Hill, Greene Co,, N. Y, 


ever noticed when getting into your Bath Tub that the servant had not 
cleaned it thoroughly and it was gritty ? 


—_—— 


BUY 
HAINES, 
JONES & 
CADBURY 


LINED IRON TUBS, 


which show to the eye the slightest speck of dirt (their surface being pure white) and which 


they guarantee never to crack or peel. 


CALL AT THEIR SHOW ROOMS, 1136 RIDGE AVENUE, 


and see them with every possible kind of Faucets and Wastes. 


AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


| BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


Has returned to its investors... $11,260,245,.26 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 


1,696,636.57 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE - 
|| LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THES 


| POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE 


THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


|| No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 


Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands 
|| three times the amount loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of 


|; these Mortgages as /rustee for the Bondholders. 


ASSETS, a 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


| Jan. 1,1890. 


_— 


th more than | 


| Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for onal 

|| @ amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or $19 Broadway, New York. 

$4,954,920,36 
1,272,464,34 


HENRY DICKINSON, Me’. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


0UR MESSAGE CONCERNING GOD. 

God is, and he is .a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. Our message is 
tobe given, not with hesitating doubt, 
but with reverent certainty. ‘‘ We know 
ghom we have believed.’ This personal 
estimony, when it is given by the whole 
man, in his words and actions, is the evi- 
dence that strikes home to the heart. 
This kind of evidence is cumulative. We 
but add our voices to the unbroken chain 
of testimony that has come down to us 
through the ages. 

We need not concern ourselves with the 

dbjection that our moral sense has been 
a matter of development. As a recent 
writer has pointed out, the same may be 
gid with equal truth of our intellectual 
faculties, yet we do not therefore doubt 
that there is such a thing as sound reason, 
which: say safely be followed. To think 
otherwise would be to make the universe 
avast lie; a thought in itself abhorrent. 
We have our faculties. The question is 
how to make tne best use of them. Their 
development has been due to their 
having had a natural and fitting sphere for 
their activities. That man should hav 
been slow in receiving the knowledge of 
God, and that there should be, even now 
othe earth, all stages of it, from those 
who have the dimmest possible concep- 
tion of him, to those who find their high- 
tst good and greatest joy in living con- 
siously in his presence, no more militates 
against the statement that God does re- 
veal himself to man, than the fact that 
Many Men reason wrongly, and some ap- 
pear hardly to reason at all, proves that 
there is no such thing as sound reason. 
_ Our message to men is that they may 
individually know God, that he waits to 
thow himself to them that they may live 
ithe light and strength of his coun- 
tenance 


God’s ways of showing himself are 
much more simple and natural tha. is 
often supposed. Man can _ understand 
tan thoroughly only through what may 
uly be called outward revelation, inter- 
preted to him by the spirit of man that is 
him, Every word that a person utters, 
tvery deed he commits, is an outward 
tevelation of what is within him. So true 
this that no matter how a man may try, 
tisalmost impossible for him to conceal 

(tue character successfully from those 
who carefully observe him. Outside of 
outward reve:ling of themselves we 
Never understand the character of 
men beyond our own inward experience, 
much would a person learn, who 

passer’ all his life alone on a desert 

? But those who would truly study 

ae net content with their own ob- 


servations, which are necessarily limited. 
They seek on the pages of history to trace 
out t.is character and development. In so 
doing, they appeal only to another form 
of outward revelation, which they trust to 
and follow. To do otherwise would be 
to shut themselves off from the possi ility 
of either arriving at any comprehensive 
view of mankind, or of supporting their 
theories after they had reached them. 
Therefore we see the need of outward 
revelation of what were otherwise hidden, 
if we are to have any clear idea of our 
duties one to another. Christianity, 
therefore, in laying stress upon the out- 
ward revelations, as well as upon the in- 
ward, by which they are to be under-. 
stood, is in strict harmony with the ne- 
cessary conditicns of the case. 

Our different actions reveal us in differ- 
ent aspects. A man constructs a beautiful 
machine. We see at once that he is a 
mechanic. But the machine, so vocal in 
showing forth his skill, is silent as to his 
character as a citizen or a member of the 
family. So it is in every department. 
We may know a man thoroughly as an 
artist, and orator, or a statesman, and yet 
be entirely ignorant of what he is in any 
other relation of life. It is the same with 
the outward revelations of God. Every- 
thing he has d ne contains in itseif 
of necessity some revelation of himself. 
But the complete revelation is not to be 
found in considering any one aspect of his 
works alone. Inanimate nature shows 
forth the reign of law, order, power and 
often of beauty, but not much more, when 
taken by itself. Jt is not in the na‘ure of 
things that it should. ‘To those who have 
not learned of God through other means 
it cannot reveal him as a living, loving, 
sympathizing God. 

When we come to living creatures we 
find a fuller revelation. There is the new 
and wonderful power of life, then of con- 
scious life and of will. Then fresh and 
stronger elements of character are seen to 
develop themselves, and we begin to note 
the dawning and development of a power 
that neither the storming elements, nor 
the rage of brute force can overcome,—the 
power of love, mostly seen in mother love. 
Other traits of nobility manifest themselves. 
We begin to see more than the action of 
some blind force, we trace the footprints 
of the living God, The higher we mount 
in the scale of human, living creatures, the 
fuller must the revelation of himself be- 
come. We turn to man, the crown and 
top of his creation. Here, notwithstand- 
ing the confusion that sin has brought, we 
find the highest manifestation of love, we 
find love to be the one unconquered force ; 
that is, the only power capable of taming 
the wildest man or the wildest beast. He 
who hates, or is supremely selfish, finds 





that his very successes bar other hearts 
against him,and his method, followed out, 
leads sooner or later toanarchy. He who 
loves, may himself be borne down’ finally 
by hate, but his love opens other hearts 
to him, and his methcd, followed out, 
surely brings liberty and peace. Not only 
do the Scriptures affirm, but history also, 
that ‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.’’ 

The argument is this: If there is a 
God, he must be revealed to us through 
His works, and, if man as far as character 
is concerned, is his greatest and highest 
work of which we have any knowledge, 
then our truest and highest conception of 
God must lead as to look upon him as be- 
ing in character like man ideal ; man made 
infinite. Our thoughts of him must be 
anthropomorphic, and if they were not so, 
it would prove that we were shutting our 
eyes to the best means we have of under- 
standing him. We know that because we 
live, he lives also. If we live and think 
and love so does he. We cannot surpass 
him. 

‘‘DolI find love so full in my nature, 

God’s ultimate gift, 

‘* That I doubt his own love can compete 
with it? Here the parts shift ? 
‘¢ Here the creature surpass the creator, 

The end what began ? 

Certainly they are right who tell us that 
God is ideal man infinite, and that ideal 
man is*in his little sphere of action a little 
infinite God. ‘And God said; Let us 
make man in our own image.’’ 

This similarity in character carries with 
it the thought that man was made to ur- 
derstand God, within certain limits, and 
that there could be some intercommunica- 
tion of thought between them. ‘* And 
God spake unto Adam,’’ This is our 
privilege still, and we are to testify to men 
that to hear God speak to them, and to 
speak to him in return, is their birthright, 
and that it ison account of the want of 
him that their souls are restless. 

But present manisnotidealman. Made 
in the image of God, he too often bears 
the image of the devil. Bunyan defined 
him as an animal that can sin, and cer- 
tainly, whatever view we may hold of the 
amount of moral development in the lower 
animals, none of them so ruthlessly or so 
continuously set at nought their own 
standards of right and wrong as does man. 
No intelligent observer regards man as |e 
is now,as an ideal man, but asa perverte*, 
or a weak, or an incomplete mau. It is 
therefore the more remarkable that 
through his weakness, selfishness and sin, 
the power of love and truth should so con- 
tinually assert themselves as the overcom- 
ing powers of the universe. 

In proportion as man has failed of the 
ideal, and become brutish and sensual, in 
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that proportion has he failed to show forth 
the character of God, and has found it 
difficult to understand him or to respond 
to his touch. The fact that sin has been 
permitted has stumbled many minds. But 
it is hardly conceivable that the develop- 
ment of a moral character should take 
place without possibility of going 
wrong. Characters in such an atmosphere 
could hardly be more than negatively 
good. If we admit this much, we must ad- 
mit that where there is a possibility for 
sinning, it is supposable that the possibili- 
ty will be availed of. A step once taken 
in a wrong direction may lead to another 
step, and who can tell where it may all 
end? On account of the degrading in- 
fluence of sin, I cannot agree with those 
who suppose the lowest tribes on the 
earth to-day are the true representatives 
of the first of ovr race. These have no 
intrinsic power or desire to rise, and thus 
show their degradation, though their 
' power to respond to higher influences from 
* the outside shows their manhood is not 
lost, but dormant and obscured. We can 
cheerfully admit that the first man was a 
mere infant in his spiritual and intellec- 
tual nature, but this is not saying that he 
was degraded. I believe, not only from 
Scripture but from the analogy of nature, 
that he was a healthy soul in so far as his 
power is extended. But his powers, 
which otherwise might have developed 
naturally, became perverted as soon as he 
consciously departed from what he knew 
to be right. This introduced him into a 
new and uncongenial spiritual environ- 
ment. In this environment he brought 
up his children, He became an unhealthy 
soul, and his development became un- 
healthy and distorted. They followed in 
his steps. So the natural intercourse be- 
tween God and man, as between beings 
differing more in degree than in kind, 
was interfered with, and became on man’s 
part a thing often more dreaded than de- 
sired. Doessin then do its part in re- 
vealing the character of God, since he 
allowed its entrance? Not in itself, for 
sin is a distortion, a perversion, a departure 
from theideal. But what if the love of 
God in the complete remedy for the 
ravages of sin that he has provided, bring 
more glory to him and more blessing to us, 
than if there never had been the fight and 
the sorrow ? 

We see not the end, and yet we see 
Jesus Christ who is the clue to all these 
things, not that we can know them all, 
but we can know Him, 


Ricu. Henry THOMAS 


(To be continued ) 


_——_+ e+ 


SOME ere flowers stand straight and 
igh, 
With pride and haughtiness ; 
But violets perfume land and sky, 
Although they promise less. 
Let me with all humility, 
Do more than I profess, 


— F. F. Clarke 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND MINIS- 
TRY. 


Continued from page 742. 


MAINTENANCE OF MINISTERS.—For the 
most part ministers* labored in some de- 
gree for their own support in the primi- 
tive church. But it is evident that Peter 
and the apostles generally during their 
travels were maintained by the voluntary 
gifts of the faithful. It was urged against 
Paul that he was not an apostle because 
he insisted on supporting himself when 
other apostles depended on the churches 
for the supply of their outward wants. 
Paul tells the Corinthians that he robbed 
other churches, taking wages of them, 
that he might be not chargeable to any 
in the region of Achaia. He doubtless had 
good reasons for his course, for he would 
stop all suspicion of selfish motives on his 
part. He had the right to be supported, 
but waived it, that he might make the 
Gospel without charge. He sought not 
theirs, but them. 

John, the apostle, commends Gaius for 
helping on their journeys those traveling 
ministers (probably those called apostles 
in the Didach2), who for the Name’s sake 
went forth, ‘‘ taking nothing of the Gen- 
tiles.’’ III John, verse 7. In those early 
times, as among Friends at the beginning, 
there were ministers that traveled much 
from place to place founding and building 
up churches, and these had need to be 
supported wholly or almost wholly, since 
it was not meet that they should leave the 
word of God toserve tables or shop count- 
ers. But in apostolic times those minis- 
ters that remained at home, the greater 
part or perhaps all supported themselves 
by their own labor, or very nearly so.ft 
Later, when one of the Presbyters over 
each congregation came to be the perma- 
nent chief and bishop, he was so occupied 
with the business of the church, especially 
the care of the poor, that he was supplied 
out of the means devoted by the brethren 
to the needs of the poor; and from this 
abuses finally appeared, by men serving 
themselves too liberally. 

Dr. Edwin Hatch, Reader in Ecclesias- 
tical History in the . University of Ox- 
ford, writes, ‘‘ Organizat'on of the Early 
Church,”’ p. 150, ‘* The funds of the pri- 


; mitive communities had consisted entirely 
; of voluntary offerings. 


Of these offer- 
ings those officers whose circumstances re- 
quired it, were entitled toa share. They 
received such a share only on the ground 
of their poverty. They were, so far, in 
the position of the widows, and orphans 
and helpless poor. Like soldiers in the Ro- 
man army, or like slaves in a Roman 
household, they were entitled to a month- 
ly allowance. The amount of that allow- 
ance was variable. When the Montanists 
proposed to pay their clergy a fixed salary 
the proposal was condemned as a heretical 


* That is, teaching elders, prophets, or pastors. 


tI am inclined to believe that the presiding elder was 
always partly supported. See 1 Tim. v, 17, It.means 
that the Presiding elder that had ru'ed well during his 
term should receive a doubie portion or Share of the pro- 
visions or money divided among the members, or the 
poor, 


[Seventh mo, 


innovation, alien to Catholic p 
Those who could supplemented their qj. 
lowances by farming or by trade. 

was no sense of incongruity in their doing 
so.”’ 

Some of the early Friends had meansof 
their own, George Fox among others, that 
supplied their very modest needs, Other, 
like Burrough and Howgill, who were gl. 
most constantly away from their ho 
seem to have been wholly supported 
Friends from the time they entered fully 
on their public ministry until death, Se 
Barclay’s ‘Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth.” 

The principle is a perfectly simple one, 
If the Lord calls a minister to give all his 
time to the work of preaching and teach. 
ing, the church should supply his wants 
freely, cheerfully. But whenever a minis. 
ter has not such gifts and call as to justify 
him spending all his time in the service, 
he should labor for his own living. The 
one thing is to live under the guidance of 
the Spirit, a guidance participated in by 
the church, and therefore the minister's 
sense of duty should be confirmed by the 
approval of the church, in order to en- 
title him to be always in the field, and 
supported by the church. 

The principles governing the call, ser- 
vice and maintenance of the ministry can- 
not perhaps be better expressed than in 
the words of Robert Barclay in his Apolo. 
BY, page 319: 

‘The ministry and ministers we plead 
for, are such as are immediately called 
and sent forth by Christ and His Spirit 
into the work of the ministry.” a 

They ‘‘ ate such as are actuated and 
by God’s Spirit, and by the power and 
operation of His Grace in their hearts, are 
in some measure converted and regene- 
rate, and so are good, holy and gracious 
men,” ° . 

They ‘‘ are such as act, move and labor 
in the work of the ministry, not from 
their own mere natural strength and abil- 
ity, but as they are actuated, moved, sup- 
ported, assisted and influenced by the 
Spirit of God, and minister according to 
the gift received as good stewards of the 
manifold Grace of God.””’ . . ; 

They ‘are such as, being holy and 
humble, contend not for precedency a 
priority, but rather strive to prefer one 
another, and serve one another in love, 
neither desire to be distinguished from the 
rest by their garments and large phylacte- 
ries, nor seek greetings in the market 
places, nor uppermost rooms at feasts, nor 
the chief seats in the synagogues; nor yet 
to be called of men master,’’ &c. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Ministers’ Main- 
tenance,” he writes: ‘¢We freely ac 
knowledge, . . . that there is an obliga- 
tion upon such to whom God sends, of 
among whom he raiseth up a minister, 
that, if need be, they minister to his ne 
cessitiee. Sécondly, that it is lawful for 
him to receive what is necessary and con 
venient. ... That which we then oppos 
in this matter is, First, That it (the mal 
tenance) should be constrained an lim: 
ited. Secondly, that it should be super 
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quous, chargeable and sumptuous. And 
thirdly, the manifest abuse thereof.’’ Again 
he writes: ‘¢ Which maintenance, though 
the hearers be obliged to give, and fail of 
their duty if they do not, yet that it ought 
neither to be stinted (that is, bargained 
for at so much a year beforehand), nor 
et forced, I prove ; because Christ, when 
He sent forth His apostles, said, ‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give,’ Matt. x. 8, 
and yet they had liberty to receive meat 
and drink from such as offered them, to 
supply their need.’’ 


(To be concluded.) 


GATHER THE FLOWERS. 





Gather Roses and Daffodils, bright-hued and 


gay, ’ 

Meet flowers for the dear little prattler, to- 
day ; 

She will crush the rich blossoms, dew-dipped 
in the morn; 

Ah! ’tis early to learn that each Rose has its 
thorn, 


Pluck violets blue, sweet flowers of the May, 
For the child is a rosy-cheeked maiden, to- 


day, 

And she's winsome, and merry, and gracious, 
and sweet 

As the shy little flowers that bloom at her 
feet. 


Weave the sweet Orange blossoms a long, 
gracetul spray, 
For the child and the maid is the bride of to- 


day ; ‘ 

Bind the full flowing veil while their rare fra- 
grance swells 

And floats on the breeze with the glad wed- 
ding bells, 


Gather Trailing Arbutus, a charming nose- 
Bay, 
Forthe bride is a happy young mother, to- 


ay ; 

From the depths of the forest the fresh blos- 
soms bring 

Sweet visions of new life of summer and 
spring. 


Go, gather the Pansies, a basketful pray, 
Heartsease for the world-weary woman, to- 


; say ; 
Like bright little faces the blossoms appear, 
h bringing a message of love and good 
cheer, 


Gather Lilies, the pure white Lilies, to lay 
the low, grassy mound where she’s sleep- 
Ing to day ; 
For the beautiful blossoms seem breathing of 
peace 
In some calm, sheltered harbor, where joys 
never cease, 


— }. F. H., in Vick's Magazine. 


_~——_____ «eee 


Ou, the beguiling influence of human 
Wsdom ! how doth it corrupt from the 
Simplicity that is in Jesus: it strikes at the 
Very life of spiritual Christianity.— Daniel 
Wheeler. 
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PAUL, APOSTLE ANDTENT MAKER. 


The great Apostle to the Gentiles was 
to a large extent, if not wholly, a seé/. 
supporting missionary, not from accumu. 
lated funds which he carried with him, 
but from the proceeds of his own personal 
labor while pursuing the great work of 
preaching Christ to the nations of the 
earth. He had a good trade, and with 
that trade he mainly met his own wants. 
He was a preacher of the Gospel and an 
artisan at the same time, and not the less 
the one because he was the other. The 
artisan helped the preacher, because he 
gave him the means of living; and the 
preacher was not ashamed of the artisan. 
Paul in the workshop at Corinth making 
tents, and Paul standing on Mars Hill 
and speaking to the Athenians, is the same 
Paul. He was a good tent-maker and a 
great preacher. The circumstances under 
which he conducted his missions made it 
necessary that he should be both. 

We do not by any means say that the 
work of. missions should, in every age and 
under all circumstances, be conducted 
precisely after the model of Paul in re- 
spect to the matter of support. The pe- 
culiarities of the time and place made it 
necessary for Paul to do what he did, 
and what under different circumstances 
he, perhaps, would not have done. He 
had no missionary board behind him 
with its funds to meet his expenses; and 
when he went into Asia Minor and thence 
into the Southern parts of Europe, he 
found no Church organizations already 
e:tablished to welcome him and give him 
their aid and sympathy. His work was 
that of a pioneer in Pagan cities, among 
Pagans and hostile Jews; and grandly and 
gloriously did he do this work, preaching 
with his tongue and laboring with his 
hands, and alike serving God in both, 
always enduring hardness as a good sol- 
dier of the cross of Christ. He had the 
physical strength for toil, and he used it 
as occasion called for the use. Paul the 
tent-maker, added to Paul the preacher, 
presents a sublime spectacle to Christian 
thought. One is charmed with the glory 
of human nature, when purified and con- 
secrated to God, as he reads the record 
of this illustrious and wonderful man. 
Christianity with him was no cunningly 
devised fable, but a mighty power of 
moral suasion and a mighty impulse to 
action, Go thou and do likewise. Fol- 
low Paul as he followed Christ.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


TuatT faith is called Precious which re- 
ceives the rich provisions of the Gospel. 
We think the man sick who has lost his 
appetite, and so it is with our souls: they 
languish, and are in an evil state as long 
as they are without spiritual hunger for 
that food which cometh from God. The 
worst want is to be without a sense of 
our wants. 
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A GATHERING CHURCH. 





It is stated that London Yearly Meeting 
has admitted 400 members during the past 
year and has had a gain in membership 
over all losses of 262, a gain greater than 
that in any One year within 150 previous 
years. When the changes among Friends 
in England that began thirty or forty years 
ago were introduced their advantages were 
parried by conservative minds by the 
statement that these changes led to no 
growth in membership, but that they were 
simply a relaxation of requirements as to 
a tiue Christian life, and a spurious reli- 
gious activity. But a generation of pa- 
tient, loving, self denying labor for the 
spiritual good of others appears now to be 
bearing fruit. Of course these gains to al- 
most any other Christian communion 
would seem deplorably small, yet to a body 
that had been so long slowly declining it 
rightly appears as a divine recognition of 
the measures that have led even to so 
limited a degree of success. When they 
that were scattered abroad upon the per- 
secution that arose about Stephen went 
preaching the word and spake unto the 
Grecians, the hand of the Lord was with 
them. How did they know that the hand 
of the Lord was withthem? Because ‘‘a 
great number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord.’’ Any church that labors for 
a whole generation without this latter evi- 
dence, may reasonably conclude that for 
some cause the hand of the Lord is not 
with it, as should be the case ; and should 
first search what His mind is, what His 
methods and plans are, then casting the 
net on the right side of the ship as He 
bids they will be certain to enclose fishes. 

O, A. 


[{t is truly an occasion for much thank- 
fulness that London Yearly Meeting shows 
so large again in members during the 
past year. Probably those accessions have 
come largely through the Adult Schools, 
and are the results of many years of faith- 
ful preparatory labor. 

A most gratifying proof of healthy life 
in a church is its ability to gather and 
build up congregations of vital Christians. 
But can the measure of spiritual life and 
strength in a religious body be tested ex- 
clusively or chiefly by the increase from 
year to year in the number of its mem- 
bers? We believe not. 

Jesus preached and wrcught miracles for 
three years; appointing and sending out 
twelve apostles, and at one time seventy 
disciples. Yet about a hundred and twenty, 
only, assembled after His ascension, as 
His embryo church. Was this failure? 
The history of the whole world since has 
shown that it wasnot. Some individual 
workers for Christ are especially seed-sow- 
ers, others harvest-reapers. One Friend 
well known to us asserts that after twenty- 
five years of cffoit in private as well as 
public Christian work, he ** has not one 
person united to the Society of Friends to 
show’’ for those years of devoted labor. 
We know, however, that many, we doubt 
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Tae SixTH INTERNATIONAL Sunday- 

Convention began in Pittsburg 6 

mo, 24. The delegates present represent 

ed 112,897 Suncay-schools with 1,178,301 
teachers and 9 ,149.997 scholars. 


Ix A CONVERSATION with some missiona- 
ries at Peking upon converted opium 
smokers, one of the missionaries mention- 
eda case, at which another missionary re- 
marked, ‘‘It is only safe to talk about 
such reformations when the persons are 
dead.” Converted opium smokers justly 
call forth rejoiciag both here and on mis- 
sionary platforms in Great Britain, but in 
such instances it is necessary to rejoice with 
fear and trembling. In the English mail 
steamship that brought me to China (un- 
happily along with fifteen hundred large 
chests of opium from India) was Mr. 
Macgowan, of Amoy, returning with his 
family to the scene of his nearly thirty 
years’ labors ; and also six other mission- 
aries. In Mr. Macgowan’s recently pub- 
lished missionary book, ‘* Christ or Con- 
fucius, which ?”’ he narrates the deeply in- 
teresting story of a converted opium 
smoker, who is now one of the principal 
native preachers in the Amoy missions. 
He says :—‘‘ The man is a miracle to me, 
and yet I never think of him without a 
dread feeling of anxiety that I cannot 
control, Is he really for ever free from 
that awful opium? For thirty-four years 
itheld him in its grip ; it controlled his 
life, and destroyed his manhood, and ab- 
sorbed his will so completely that he had 
no thought of resisting it. Has it, in- 
deed given up its mastery over him? It 
would seem so, and yet some of its roots 
may still be imbedded far down in his na- 
ture, and some day, in a moment of 

weakness or temptation, these may again 

assert their power, and he may once more 
fal! under the awful mysterious fascina- 
tion with which opium charms its victims. 

My hope that this may not happen is en- 

tirely in the grace of God. No power of 

will, no selfish thought of life, no human 
affections will save him. Nothing short of 

Divine power can keep him a free man.”’ 

Can we be surprised, then, at the depth 
of feeling in the native church upon this 
monster evil? That Chinese Christians de- 
sire 4 war of extermination against opium 
is illustrated by the pledge of their Prohi- 
bition of Opium Society at Peking and 
tlewhere,- Its members ‘* promise to be 
faithiul unto death’ not to eat, smoke 
cultivate, nor help others to cultivate, nor 
to trade OF assist others to trade in opium; 
and “with all my heart and strength to 
use every righteous method to destroy the 
tviland injury of opium taking, and to 

exhort others to do likewise."—A. S. 

Dyer, in Monthly Record. 


Last Octoper Pope Leo sent out to his 
church through all the world the follow- 
ing prayer to be addressed to Joseph. It 
Was published in all the Roman Catholic 


Papers, 
fo all the priests directing them to call the 


attention of their flocks to it, and through- 
out the month of October was united in 
by all their congregations : 


fly in our tribulation, and after imploring 
the help of thy Most Holy Spouse, we 
ask confidently for thy protection. We 
beseech thee by that affection which united 
thee with the Immaculate Mother of God, 
and by the paternal love with which thou 
hast encircled the Child Jesus, and sup- 
pliant we pray that thou mayest regard 
with benignant eye the heritage which 
Jesus Christ has won by His blood, and 
that thou mayest aid us in our necessities 
by thy power and help. 


of the Divine family, the elect race of 
Jesus Christ; banish from/us, O most lov- 
ing Father, all plague of error and cor- 
ruption ; do thou, our strongest support, 
assist us from the height of Heaven with 
thy efficacious help in this struggle with 
the powers of darkness; and, as formerly 
thou didst rescue the Child Jesus from the 
greatest danger to His life; so now de- 
fend the Holy Church of God from the 
treachery of her enemies and from all ad- 
versity, and cover each one of us with thy 
lasting protection, so that following thy 
example and supported by thy help, we 
may be able to live holily, die piously, 
and obtain eternal happiness in heaven. 
Amen.”’ 


pers, was sent out by the bishops 
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‘*To thee, O Blessed Joseph, do we 


*¢ Protect, O Most Provident Guardian 


Exchange. 
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A SCRAP PROM THE LIPE-WORE OF 


A MINISTER. 


‘* But unto you that fear my name shall 


the Sun of righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings.”’ 


Mal. iv. 2. 
Seventh month 234, 1876, I obtained a 
minute from my Monthly Meeting, with 
expressions of great sympathy and en- 
couragement to attend Ohio, Western and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings; and although 
my health was failing until I could scarce- 
ly speak at ail, the disease of my throat 
and lungs,contracted during my unceasing 
toil in North Carolina, was still increasing 
upon me, and from all outward appear- 
ances my work was near its close; yet 
faith looked beyond and hope laid hold of 
the healing virtue of the Great Physician. 
I covenanted with Him that I would read 
His word to the church and others as long 
as I had strength; and taking one of my 
daughters with me I started on my jour- 
ney, telling my dear wife as we parted 
that from a human standpoint it seemed 
impossible to again enter into the service 
of the Lord, yet I could see fields opened 
away beyond ixto which I must yet enter 
and labor, and my song should be: ‘* Let 
me die in the harness, let me die in the 
work my Master has given me to do,”’ 
Traveling all night I felt very weary and 
worn the next morning, but about nine 
o'clock as the breeze from the South 
sprang up and blew in at the open window 
and the sun shone brightly, I seemed to 
revive and felt more comfortable than for 
months before ; and at eleven a. M. I arose 
to my feet in my first meeting at Old 
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Union, Ohio, and preached for an hour 
or more with perfect ease. 
hour I have never been troubled with the 
disease which had been for years preying 
upon me. 


From that 


My dear wife had gone into her room 


alone with God on that beautiful morning, 
and on her knees before Him had wrestled 
in prayer for my healing; asking the dear 
Lord Jesus to so completely heal my throat 
that I might be able to preach His Gospel 
without suffering from it; and the dear 
Lord had hearkened and heard her prayer. 
O that men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness and His mercy to His dear chil- 
dren. 
Meeting in a few days, where I found a 
large field of labor, in which the Lord 
greatly blessed me; and from Damascus I 
returned into the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, where the work opened up to 
me until Western Yearly Meeting com- 
menced. Attending the first sessions of 
that annual gathering of the Lord’s dear 
servants, I found an open door for ser- 
vice ; but while sitting in an afternoon 
session, I felt deeply impressed to return 
home at once and hold a series of meet- 
ings at my own meeting place and attend 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. And so clear 
was the call, that the remaining service in 
Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings was 
for the time shadowed by the light that 
shone upon my pathway, and I started im- 
mediately home. 
ings many turned to the Lord, and He 
who putteth forth His own sheep and 
goeth before them had so blessedly pre- 
pared my way before me thet my friends 
were glad to give me liberally for the ser- 
vice in Kansas; the means were in readi- 
ness to defray the expense of the journey, 
a companion was in readiness to accom- 
pany me. 
Jesus. 


I went on my way to Ohio Yearly 


In the series of meet- 


All glory be to the name of 
J. Y. Hoover. 








Peruaps the most remarkable of exist- 
ing birds is the Aoa/sin or opisthocomus 
of Guiana and Brazil, the sole representa- 
tive of its order and with many peculiari- 
ties in its skeleton. Mr. E. A. Brigham, 
in 1884, made the astonishing discovery 
that the bird was at the time of hatching 
a quadruped, the forefeet ending in two 
claws, and used during locomotion, the 
young birds for a few days after hatching 
scrambling about, and digging their claws 
into the ground. After a few days the 
forelimbs change into‘true wings. The 
author of the volume on birds of the 
Standard Natural History, dryly remarks, 
after quoting Mr. Brigham’s account, ‘* A 
confirmation of these statements is greatly 
to be desired.’’ A recent number of the 
English ornithological journal, Zhe Jdis, 
contains a description, by Mr. F. E. Bed- 
dard, of the nestling of this bird, and he 
fully confirms Mr. Brigham’s account. It 
has always been supposed that the bird’s 
wing has been produced by a change 
from a reptilian foot, and this condition 
has been retained in this bird for several 
days after birth. Thus another link con- 
necting birds with four footed vertebrates 
has been discovered. —Jndependent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO, 10, 1890, 


MISREPRESENTATION of the opiaions or 
statements of those who differ from us is 
always wrong, and even when uninten- 
tional should always, when discovered, be 
corrected. 

We certainly had no design to misrepre- 
sent the sentiments often avowed by the 
Christian Worker, in ascribing to that 
journal* approval of ‘*a system of sup- 
ported pastors, one at the head of each 
meeting, in the Society of Friends.’’ In 
an editorial in that paper, Sixth mo. 26, 
this sentence occurs: ** What the Worker 
did say is, ‘ We have passed a very im. 
portant point in our history on the ques- 
tion of calling and supporting pastors in 
our church; that is, we have practically 
ended the debate as to whether or not this 
may bedone, and have said with a good, 
strong, resolute will, yes, mectings may 
provide pastors.’’’ Howslightly removed 
our account of the Worker's position was 
from its own assertion of it may be seen 
on comparing with the above the following 
passage, from the same editorial:+ ‘* We 
suppose that nearly all believe that when 
we get into a good healthy condition all 
meetings will have pastors and will give 
them a proper support, and pastors will 
be raised up of the Lord to fill these 
places of need.” 

Having endeavored to get as nearly 
right as possible in regard to these cita- 
tions, a duty remains to protest against a 
misrepresentation, by implication, of the 
attitude of Friends’ Review on great re- 
ligious questions, in the same editorial ar 
ticle inthe Christian Worker. For this 
purpose we are obliged to quote the fol- 
lowing unsavory passage : 

‘© That which was called Quakerism 
sixty and a hundred years ago was no 
more like the Quakerism of Fox than the 
lifeless corpse is like the living, moving 
man ; and every step that has been taken 
in throwing off the grave clothes of that 
age, and coming forth in the glorious 
resurrection which we have experienced, 
has been met by the same cry which we 
now hear from the Philadelphia editor. 

‘* Against every one of the following 
doctrines, namely, man’s ruined state 
under the fall, the vicarious atonement, 
the resurrection of the body, instantaneous 
conversion, justification by faith, sanctifi- 


cation asa definite work, there has been 
vigorously raised a voice saying, ‘ This is 


*Friends’ Review, Fifth mo, 22, page 680. 
{Christian Worker, Sixth mo, 26, p. 408. 
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a radical innovation, and to adopt it is to 
reject George Fox Quakerism.’ ”’ 

Those acquainted with Friends’ Re. 
view cannot, but other readers of the 
Worker may, be misled into the suppo- 
sition that the ‘‘ voice’’ of the Review has 
been raised against all the above doctrines. 
We declare, however, that never, in the 
almost half a century of its existence, has 
any sentence on its pages (unless when 
quoted for reprobation) uttered a denial 
of man’s ruined state under the fall, of the 
vicarious atonement, or of justification by 
faith. Nor has the Review ever questioned 
the authority of Paul’s teaching as to the 
resurrection: ‘It is sowna natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body ;’’ nor the pos- 
sibility of instantaneous conversion, such 
as was that of the Apostle Pacl; nor, 
again, that sanctification is a very definite 
work, whether, as we believe rarely, per- 
fected in a moment, or, as is a more fre- 
quent experience, like the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, through confi‘cts 
and victories. The implication, therefore, 
that Friends’ Review has denied all the 
above doctrines, is misleading and un- 
justifiable ; it ought to be corrected on 
the pages of the journal by which it has 
been, we trust inconsiderately, made. 


eo —______ 


WITH LESS SURPRISE, but similar regret, 
we have read on another page of the same 
paper* an article by Luke Woodard, com- 
menting on a paragraph cited in Friends’ 
Review from Lyman Abbott, and on some 
expressions of this journal concerning the 
‘* beggarly elements of pulpits, choirs and 
salaries.’’ It is not needful for us now to 
follow the argument of this article, al- 
though it may furnish matter for some fu- 
ture reflections. But we must object to 
the implied inference that because we 
quote as an ‘extract’’ a single passage 
from Lyman Abbott, or from any other 
author, we are therefore to be understood 
as adopting or being responsible for all 
that author's opinions. Plato, Confucius, 
Marcus Aurelius and Emerson have all 
said or written many wise things. Such 
may be quoted trom their writings, with- 
out any suspicion being rightly incurred 
of adopting the tenth or hundredth part 
of what any one of them believed or dis- 
believed. 

It may be worth while to make sure of 
doing justice to Luke Woodard’s position 
by citing some of the concluding sentences 
of his article : 


*Christian Worker, Sixth mo. 26, pages 403, 404, 405. 
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‘* In closing, I wish to call attention to 
another statement in the editorial qy 
from the Review : What is the authori 
for saying that ‘ the innermost heart of all 
Protestant churches is beating and burni 
to throw aside pulpits, choirs and salar. 
ies?’ Have any of the Protestant bodies 
been petitioned by their members on thes 
subjects, or have they even raised the 
question? If they want to throw these 
things aside, why do they not do it? The 
evidence is all against the statement that 
they wish to abandon pulpits, pastors, and 
salaries. Such statementsare certainly in- 
considerately made. It rquires only a 
moment’s thought to see that beyond 4 
few, comparatively very few, individuals 
in the church (limiting this term even to 
Protestant Christendom), the great mass 
of those composing it are by no means 
prepared, practically or theoretically, to 
adopt the conclusion, that pastors and sys. 
tematic pecuniary support of them; that 
the practice of vocal concert singing in 
the chuich; that the observance of the 
Lord’s supper and the rite of water bap. 
tism merely as declarative, or memorial 
acts, are ‘ beggarly elements,’ unauthor. 
ized, unnecessary, and injurious. Itseems 
strangely incongruous to denounce the 
time-honored, uninterrupted, and highly 
prized practices of the church (the mass 
of Protestant churches) and then claim for 
it the highest spiritual perception. It cer 
tainly cannot help the cause of Quaker 
ism to do so.” 


Some persons still remaining members 
with Friends may join with those of other 
bodies in thanking Luke Woodard for this 
defence of those ‘‘ time-honored, uninter- 
rupted and highly prized practices” which 
are common to the different denomina- 
tions. Yet such a defence would seem to 
us to have come more appropriately from 
without than from within the Society of 
Friends. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.— 
‘«« Browning and His Critics” is the title 
of an entertaining paper by W. Henry 
Pollard. He writes from the standpoint 
of an enthusiast for Browning; in his 
works, for this essayist, ‘‘ whatever is, 18 
right.” He has therefore been disap- 
pointed at the tone of many reviewers 
who have written of Browning since his 
death. Our feeling is, that many very 
just reviews have appeared, confirming 
not a ‘superficial,’ but a sober popular 
taste; discriminating what is admirable 
in the great poet’s work from the mass of 
unpoetical and not admirable, waste ma- 
terial of his books. Certainly the Ath 
enum was wyong in saying that be was 
« incapabie of learning" the elementary 
principles of versification. But he said of 
himself, «he neglects the form;” 
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neglect of form in poetry is fatal to true 
excellence. The form is an essential part 
of the art of poetry ; not any set form or 
forms, not rhyme, not even verse or 
metre ; but rhythmic, poetic expression. 
As nearly as possible, we may define 
poetry as beauty set in perfectwords. W. 
H. Pollard asserts that, almost without 
exception among poets, ‘* the greatest 
force of insight and the highest artistic 
beauty are irreconcileable.”” We deny 
this; not only the Greek tragedians and 
Shakspeare, but Milton, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Lorgfellow, and Whit- 
tier at his best, disprove it. The charge, 
moreover, of diffuseness in Browning is 
merely wrongly worded. His fault is 
profuseness ; excessive copiousness ; the 
weakness of nearly all his longer poems. 
W. H. Pollard, while scarcely admitting 
obscurity, admits that he gives ‘‘ often 
hard reading.” Poetry should be odvious ; 
never hard reading. It would be repeti- 
tion to remark here on Browning’s imper- 
fect resolution of the more d.fficult prob- 
lems of religious thought, as that was some 
time since spoken of in these columns; 
when we referred also to his noble testi- 
mony to the great vital truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

“ A Funeral at Sidcot’’ is the theme of 
a poem, expressive of a fine affection and 
devotional feeling, by Matilda Sturge. 

Edward Worsdell then contributes an 
esay on ‘* The Hebrew Prophets;’’ an- 
swering the two questions, ‘‘ Whether in 
our Adult Schools lessons based directly 
on the Prophetic Writings are desirable ?’’ 
and, ‘‘ If so, how should the teacher pre- 
pare himseli?’’ This is an able paper; 
but we find occasion to dissent from 
several things in it. It is overmuch im- 
bued with the spirit of what calls itself 
“the higher criticism.’’- This deals much 
in assumptions and unproven theories. 
For example, we are told of ‘the un- 
worthy impression that God made favor- 
ites of the Jews.”” A Psalmist wrote, 
“He hath not dealt so with any other 
people.” A Prophet said, ‘* Not for your 
sakes, but for my own name's sake have I 
done this.” He had a cause no doubt 
for this special choice of one family and 
nation ; and we have no right either to 
deny that the choice was divinely made, 
orto call it ‘‘ arbitrary’ in any deroga- 
tory sense of that term. Again, as to 
“the equipment of the teacher,’ it ap- 
Pears to us not an extreme view, although 
itdiffers from that of the writer of this 
Cuay, that the padu/um for Adult or other 
Bible schools will not be made either 
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easier of digestion or more wholesome, by 
a large admixture of that which is fur- 
nished by even such moderate critics of 
the Old Testament as Professor Robertson 
Smith, Canon Driver, or Canon Cheyne. 
Well though it may be for a few scholarly 
students to go over the ground discussed 
by those learned men, Edward Worsdell’s 
own remark is just: ‘‘ Yet even if he ac- 
cept as entirely helpful to himself the 
modern solution of those questions, he may 
not be able advantageously to introduce 
them to his class, for that which is most 
helpful to one mind may involve another 
in perplexity and distress.” 

Want of space compels a further post- 
ponement of allusion to the rest of the 
contents of this number of the Examiner. 


FRIENDS’ JAPAN Mission.—A number 
of Friends met at Overbrook, near Phila- 
delphia, Seventh mo. 2d, to hear from 
Wistar and Mary Morris and Mary M. 
Haines, and to confer in regard to the 
need of a Friends’ School for boys in Japan. 
A letter from Joseph Cosand was read, set- 
t ng forth the urgent reasons for the estab- 
lishment of such a school, and proposing 
a plan of organization among the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends. 

Wistar Morris expressed his conviction 
of the importance of Joseph Cosand’s 
visiting this country in the interest of such 
a school, as well as, on account of his 
health, for an intermission in his arduous 
and long continued labors. Such a jour- 
ney for Joseph Cosand and his wife will 
cost about $1200. After a free and in- 
teresting discussion, a Committee was ap- 
pointed, whose first work will be to collect 
the above sum; and, with the consent of 
the W. F. F. Missionary Association of 
Philadelphia, to arrange for the proposed 
journey,assoonas practicable. Friends are 
encouraged to send contributions for this 
end a/ once, tothe Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee, Charles Longstreth, 228 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THERE Is only one work on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity that wholly satisfies 
any one—a work whica defies the most 
ingenious criticism and the most skillful 
logic. It is said to be scarce, if not in- 
deed very scarce, but we have met with it 
here and there. It is from five to six 
feet of humanity living a Christ-like life. 

—Mark Guy Pearse. 
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THIRD QUARTER, 


Lesson Iv. Seventh month 27, 1890 


LOST AND FOUND, 
Luke xv, 1—10, 


Gotpen Text.—There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth, 

The teaching of this wonderful chapter 
appears inexhaustible in the depth of its 
meaning and the variety of its application. 
The first parable represents Christ as the 
Good Shepherd, seeking His lost sheep— 
the second combines the work of the Holy 
Spirit and of the Church—the third repre- 
sents God the Father yearning over His 
lost child. There is also a climax in 
numbers—one in a hundred—one in ten 
—one in two. Also a variety in the char- 
acter of the lost—the first has strayed 
through foolishness and feels its lost state, 
but knows not how to return—the second 
knows nothing and realizes nothing—the 
third has wilfully gone away and stays 
away wilfully, though knowing the way 
home. ‘* But these contrasts must not be 
pressed too closely. We must not forget 
that all sin is folly, vice and crime; a 
blunder, a self-abasement, and a rebcl- 
lion.” — Adbdott. 


1. Then drew near unto him all the 
publicans and sinners. Probably on the 
same day as the feast at the Pharisee’s 
house; after which the great multitudes 
followed him. Note the succession—-rst. 
A scribe shows some appreciation of the 
blessedr ess of the kingdom. Ch. xiv. 15. 
To him Christ points out the difficulties 
that are preventing him from accepting it. 
2d. Great multitudes, attracted by the 
description of the feast, follow Him. To 
them He speaks of what His followers 
must give up and suffer fur Him. 3d. 
The publicans and sinners draw near. To 
them He opens His heart—to them He 
speaks only words of welcome. Learn 
from this, that whilst Christ can speak to 
all conditions, it is those who realize their 
sin and their need that are in the place 
where they can receive the blessing. 

2. This man receiveth sinners, Acts 
ii. 3; Gal. ii. 12. It was not because He 
taught them, but because He received 
them and mingled socially with them that 
they murmured. ‘‘ The pride of propriety 
never understands the liberty of love.’’— 
Abbot. 

3. And he spake this parable unto them. 
He accepted the charge, and went beyond 
it. As if He had said, ‘‘ Yes, I will not 
only receive sinners when they come to 
me—lI will even go after them and seek 
their society.’ This is love. Love can- 
not be satisfied simply with waiting for 
the loved one to come—love goes out to 
find and bring him to itself. The scribes 
and Pharisees were probably right in their 
abhorrence of the sins of these despised 
publicans and sinners, and they were right 
in thinking that ordinary intercourse with 
such would be contaminating. Their words 
implied the idea. ‘‘ He goes with sinners, 
He must be a sinner himself.’’ The Chris- 
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tian love that seeks in order to save is the 
only safeguari in such intercourse. 

4. What man of you. ‘The scribes and 
Pharisees would recognize any amount of 
trouble as well expended for the recovery 
or care of personal property (see ch. xiii. 
15 and xiv. 5), so the point Christ was 
making was ‘‘ These despised people are 
mine, my own property.’’ Having an 
hundred sheep. A good sized flock. He 
would be a man of some wealth. // he 
lose one of them. %1n its primary applica- 
tion this lost sheep is the human race, to 
seek and to save whom Jesus came from 
heaven, then the safe ones are the angels, 
the holy inhabitants of other worlds not 
fallen, probably many times the number 
of the human race. It also has an appli- 
cation to the publicans and sinners, whilst 
in that case the scribes and Pharisees would 
be the ninety and nine just persons who 
thought they needed no repentance. It 
applies continually to every sinner who 
wanders from the green pastures and still 
waters provided by thé Good Shepherd. 
See Is. liii.6; Ps cxix. 176; 1 Pet. ii. 25; 
Doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, ‘* Weare not to understand 
‘the wilderness’ as a sandy and rocky 
desert, without herbage; but rather as 
wide extended grassy plains or savannahs, 
called desert because without habitations 
of men, but exactly the fittest place for the 
pasture of sheep.”—TZrench. And go 
after that which is lost. We can never 
know all that is implied in this ‘‘ going 
after.’’ For the Syrian shepherd it in- 
volved weary, perilous wanderings, ex- 
posure to storm and heat, conflicts with 
wild beasts ([ Sam. xvii. 34-37) hunger and 
thirst and sometimes the loss of life itself. 
To the Heavenly Shepherd it meant the 
leaving of the glory which He had with His 
Father—the taking upon Him the form of 
a servant, the being tempted in all points 
like as we are; the agony of Gethsemane, 
the cross and the grave. John x. 11-15. 
The sheep is lost, for it does not know the 
way home; every soul who is wandering 
from the right way is a lost soul—whether 
they be outbreaking sinners or simply 
those who have “turned to their own 
way.’” Until he find it. In order to 
find the straying sheep the shepherd had 
to go where it was—therefore since we 
were perishing in sin, Christ died to re- 
deem us. He has gone beyond the fur- 
thest so that now the way back is open for 
the most utterly lost. The parable cannot 
bring out the free will of the lost sheep 
which may resist the shepherd's care. This 
side is indicated in the parable of the 
Prodigal. ‘‘ The suffering from which 
Christ redeemed us by death was more 
terrible than death. The pit into which 
he descended was the grave. The pit in 
which we should have been lost forever 
was the pit of selfishness and despair.” — 
F. W. Robertson. 

5. He layeth it on his shoulders. See 
Deut. xxxiii. 12, and Is. xl. 11 and Ez. 
xxxiv. 16, &c. 

6. And when he cometh home. John 
xiv. 2; x. 16, and Rev. vii. 17. This is 
the final consummation. In the mean time 
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each wandering sheep is at home when it 
is clasped in the loving arms of the Shep- 
herd. Rejoice with me. 
vious verse. 
joices first. Here, as in some other places, 
the veil is drawn back and we have a 
glimpse into the very heart of Christ. Is. 


Note the pre- 
The shepherd himself re- 


lili. 11, and Zeph. iii. 17. 


7. Joy shall be in heaven. ‘* Cities and 


empires may rise and fall, but nothing is 
said of joy in heaven over it, but there is 
joy all through heaven over one soul 


saved.’’— FPeloubet. The greatness of the 


joy here is the measure of the danger. 


More than over ninety and nine. We value 
most that which costs most; so Christ re- 


joices most over that which He has brought 


back th:ough such an outlay. 


8. Hither what woman. The woman 
is generally regarded as tre Church some- 
times as the Holy Spirit searching for lost 
sinners. Having ten pieces of silver. ‘‘The 
women of Nazareth still wear around the 
forehead and face a roll of silver coins, 
‘ semedi,’ to which the Saviour here al- 
ludes.’’—Schaff. Each piece was worth 


about seventeen cents, but it represented 


a day’s wage. They were coins, that is 
metal stamped with the king’s image and 
It is a beautiful symbol 
of the human soul still bearing the image, 
though marred, of its divine Creator. See 
Gen. i. 26. ‘* The sinner is not only in 
the eyes of God, a suffering being, like 
the sheep,—he is also a precious being.”’ 
—Godet. Doth not light a candle. R. V., 
lamp. ‘* The Holy Spirit is often spokcu 
of under the figure of oil and a lamp. 
And sweep the house. The sweeping rep- 
resents that disturbancc of settled opin- 
ions and practices, that turning of the soul 
upside down, which is frequently seen as 
the forerunner of conversion ; for here 
also chaos often precedes creation.”— 
Wm. M. Taylor. And seck diligently. 
Not danger braved, but persevering pains- 
taking care is here dwelt upon. The Holy 
Spirit stirring up the every day circum- 
stances of life in order to bring to light 
the unconscious yet precious object of his 
search. 

10. That repenteth. ‘‘ The choice still 
lay with the sinner. God will not de- 


stroy the very citadel of his manhood.’’— 
Peloubet. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. These Parables bring out some truths 
which have always been especially dear to 
the Society of Friends, viz.: That the 
human soul, however lost and ruined, is 
still God's creature, claimed by Him as 
His own and the object of His tenderest 
care ; it still bears, though marred by sin, 
the image of God upon it. The sheep 
was made for the green pastures and the 
fold ; the coin was made for a position of 
honor. Both are out of their zorma/ con- 
ditions until restored. 


2. The seeking is not the end, but the 
means. We are not saved to be 4/¢ away 
from the fold, but to be brought back to 
it—not from punishment, but from sin. 


3. ** Christ’s labors and the angels’ joy 
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pen 
show us the awful danger of sin and the 


greatness of salvation.’’— Pr Joubert, 

4. ‘*Seeking is personal work. Men 
are lost one by one. Jesus did not seek 
them as flocks or herds, He sought a lost © 
sheep—He came for one.” — 2B. 7. Tacobs, 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from page 778, 

Sixth-day Evening | Foint Session con, 
cluded,)—Prayer having been offered 
Joseph Ernest Grubb for blessing and hel 

Joseph B, Braithwaite had felt hesitation 
in offering remarks on this occasion, byt 
thought it right to add his testimony to that 
of others as to the great encouragement that 
the attending of this Yearly Meeting had 
been to himself after an absence of eight or 
ten years. He was comforted in obseryi 
what he could not help trusting were signs 
of increase of spiritual life and power which 
without doubt existed in the Church, He 
had much felt the removal of dear Friends 
with whom he had often taken sweet coun. 
sel, who had been removed, we may rever. 
ently trust, to the upper sanctuary—there to 
serve and praise Him on whom they had be- 
lieved. It devolves upon us to realize a 
training for such service as they had left— 
an education preparing us too to reap a full 
reward, He had had great unity with the 
Friend from Philadelphia, in whose presence - 
in this land he greatly rejoiced, and in his 
testimony as to the character of the worship 
and the ministry of the Gospel which we de- 
sire to maintain, We do not by any means 
wish to censure other followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ with whom we are privileged to 
associate and to enjoy a measure of com 
munion. How good to remember that (so 
far as he knows) we are the only body of 
professing Christians who have the courage 
to come’ together without any pre-arrange- 
ment, without minister or prepared service 
or any appointment to speak or pray—the 
only people who take the Lord Jesus at His 
own word, ‘“ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together there am I in the midst of 
them.” He uses no words there as to 
priests or outward ministry, or liturgy, cer 
mony, or service, but only “in My name"= 
and, as G, Fox says “ Where Christ is, there 
is His Church,” Let all be encouraged to 
yield themselves, body, soul and spirit, unto 
God, as the essence of our religious profes: 
sion. He stood before them as a convi 
Friend, having himself been in the year 
1840 on the point of uniting with the Estab- 
lished Church of England, under the min- 
istry of Baptist W. Noel. But he had 
thought it right to attend the Yearly Meets 
ing, all full of preconceptions and prejudice 
as he was, and there heard the testimonies 
to deceased ministers, and, ashamed an 
self-condemned for his harsh judgment, he 
felt this to be the body that he must joi 
with, Oh to be honest to our convictions an 
faithful to our Lord! Then in Meetings for 
Worship each living member has his pat 
each drawing to the inner sanctuary, am 
entering into living communion, throug 
Him our Redeemer, Mediator, and Advo 
cate. He had greatly rejoiced in the re 
ports of Christian work. ‘There had yee 
unspeakable loss to our members in ¢ 
last century for want of Christian work 
our younger Friends, Men such as — 
and John Fothergill had been raised - 
living ministers, and we may be — 
the Society has lived through that lay. 
There was then no work, no such — 
as we report upon—only one meeting on 
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eat incountry places, and some young 
Te caving nothing to do the rest of the 
day, spent it in idleness, or in sleep, or in 
something worse. Be faithful in realizing 
our privileges, but keep to the spirit of the 

pel, and let no “ work” take you away 
fom a humble, retired communion with 
Him, Realize the far-reaching comprehen- 
gveness of the Apostle’s words, “As there- 
fore ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
so walk ye in Him.” ; By 

Fielden Thorp felt a deep interest in this 
Yearly Meeting, many parts of which he 
had visited. He regarded the reports as en- 
couraging. He was impressed by the be- 
jief that the work is the Lord's, that He is 
calling many both of the young and the old 
to His service. These are not to rest in hav- 
ing found salvation for themselves, but to 
labor for others. 

Henry Burtt had a word of comfort for 
those belonging to very small meetings, 
He had been for many years a member of 
such a meeting, in which there had been 
frequently no words uttered, either in min- 
istry or prayer. Yet he believed there had 
been a blessed service in the ministry raised 
up from it, instancing the case of his own 
mother who had a work given her to do init. 

Henry Wigham thought the reports gave 
evidence of life, both as to work done and 
the study of Scripture. Worship and min- 
istry are important, but there is also a min 
istry, a service of ourselves, as well as a 
ministry of preaching. 

]. B. Braithwaite acknowledged that the 
remarks of Henry Wigham had been very 
cordial to him, reminding him of the saying 
of Minucius Felix, an ancient apologist of 
the early Christians, “Non eloquimur 
magna, sed vivimus” (We do not say great 
things, we live them). 

Arthur Pim referred to one point touched 
upon about the right preparation for meet- 
ing, We may object to the definite prepara- 
tion of sermons, but the true preparation is 
the preparation of ourselves, and the pre. 
paration of a meeting. If we do not thus 
§9 to meeting, we may expect failures. 
“How long,” said one, “ did it take to pre- 
pare that sermon?” (one which had been 
greatly blessed.) “ Twenty years,” was the 
reply. May there be such a continual keep- 
ing near the Lord that we be constantly 
ready for the message. 

T. W. Fisher, remembering the number 
of Friends away in the country, thought we 
were bound to convey to them something of 
the exercise of the Church, and he thought 
the Yearly Meeting should gather up this, as 
cer enment to be addressed in the shape 

an Epistle to our members, 

After some discussion the proposition was 
agreed to, and Thomas W. Fisher, John B. 
Beale, Joseph Radley, George Walpole, Dr 
Clark, E. Squire, John Douglas, Jr., and 
George Grubb, were appointed a Committee 
0 prepare a draft. Many Friends expressed 

+ hope that this might be a comfort to 
Friends, and prayers were offered for best 
guidance in the preparation of the Epistle, 
_ the edification of our small meet- 


By a message from women Friends it was 
Understood that the Conference had been a 
lime of deep interest to them, and that they 
=a@ concluded to embody its deliberations 
Man Epistle to their own members. 
in report was read from a Conference held 

leventh month last, by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, to consider the advisability 
Uniting the three schools at Newtown, 
Mtmellick and Lisburn, in one central 
lishment. The Conference reported 
the difficulties in the way of such a 
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union appear at the present time insurmount- 
able. 


REPORTS ON USE AND SALE OF INTOXICAT- 
ING DRINKS. 


Charles Jacob, of Dublin, thought the 
minute of last Yearly Meeting had been 
of much use in stimulating to action, and 
reviving and setting up of Temperance As- 
sociations among Friends, We have no 
wish to pass judgment on those who differ 
from us, yet in a spirit of Christian love we 
ought to express our convictions, and must 
be faithful to them. He would send out an- 
other Minute on the subject. 

George Walpole, Samuel Wright, Joseph 
Ernest Grubb, and others united, especially 
noticing the responsibility of those engaged 
in the trade, 

J. B. Beale feelingly alluded to the views 
and actions of Eli Jones in this work, and 
Henry Wigham hoped that the time would 
come when no members will sell the 
drink, and all will be total abstainers; then 
much more may be hoped for from our in- 
fluence and action in this matter. 

James N. Richardson had rejoiced at the 
remarks of our young friend Charles Jacob. 
We should be foremost in this work, 

A Minute on the passing of the “ Sunday 
Closing " (Ireland) Bill, was brought in and 
agreed to, copies of which were to be sent to 


‘the Attorney-General, the Chiet Secretary 


for Ireland, and to each member of the 
Cabinet. . 

A Minute was again adopted, encouraging 
the frequent invitation to the sittings ot the 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders of those 
who take part inthe ministry, but are not 
recorded, The proposal to make this per- 
mission continuous, instead of annually re- 
newable, was not united in. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from page 780. 

Fifth-day afternoon, — Joseph Storrs Fry 
united very cordially with what had been 
siid in the morning with regard to the 
right ground of admission into membership, 
We ought to aim not only that those received 
amongst us should have received the Gospel 
of the faith of Christ, but that they also were 
persuaded with regard to the main distinc- 
tive views of Christian truth which we hold, 
We must remember, however, that those re- 
ceived amongst us were of very varying age 
and capacity. We had erred, perhaps, in 
the past, in expecting too much from them, 
and thus losing some who might have made 
valuable members of our Society. In re- 
gard to those peculiar views of Divine truth 
which we considered ourselves to hold some- 
what more definitely than did our fellow- 
believers in the Christian faith, we ought to 
desire that those whom we receive should 
not hold them in a merely negative form, 
but as part of a positive belief in Christ and 
His truth. He was afraid that in times past, 
perhaps more than in recent years, some in- 
dividuals had been received on the merely 
negative ground, All those views which we 
had been permitted to hold should be re- 
garded as flowing from the acceptance of 
those views of the Gospel in their blessed 
reality. With regard to our differences of 


thought and practice, he longed that we 
might learn to live in charity one with an- 
otter, each giving other credit for a desire 
to accept that which has been revealed to 
them of the Gospel of Christ and the fruits 
flowing from it. 


Yet let us remember that 
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as members of one portion of the Christian 
Church there must be a spirit of loyalty in 
belief, and that, though some minds, per- 
haps naturally from their constitution, dwell 
upon some portions of Christian truth more 
distinctly than others, it was part of the Di- 
vine ordering, and to be rejoiced at; yet we 
must strive to present a united front to the 
Christian world around us. which should not 
savor of disintegration. There should be a 
care in publishing and making known these 
differences, except under a clear apprehen- 
sion of duty, and a belief that it would pro- 
mote the cause of Christ and the building up 
of His Church and people in Him. What- 
ever differences there might be amongst us, 
he trusted there would be none in our hold- 
ing firmly to the everlasting truth of the 
Gospel of Christ, that truth which was con- 
nected with His person, His blessed work as 
our Lord and Saviour, who gave Himself a 
ransom for our sins, and His equally blessed 
work as our High Priest and Saviour, who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us, 

Joseph Armfield said that we must rejoice 
in the liberty of the truth, and equally so in 
the increase of that liberty, as we found the 
Church prepared to exercise it, But without 
the element of Gospel order there seemed 
to be a danger of its exceeding its just 
bounds, It was the view of George Fox 
that there would be an eniargement of lib- 
erty as the Church was prepared to exercise 
it for the glory of its Holy Head. 

Jonathan Grubb had been fully convinced 
during the last few days that the Lord was 
looking down in mercy and tender compas- 
sion upon this portion of His universal 
Church. God had feproved us for our luke- 
warmness and unfaithfulness, but He had 
not forgotten us, His recent visits to the 
eastern counties, holding public meetings 
and conferences upon church work, had 
shown him that there were a large number 
of earnest-minded people, seeking the way 
of salvation, who were dissatisfied with that 
which they had been accustomed to, and 
were cordially looking towards us, He had 
also been greatly comforted by what were 
called mission meetings. He did not like 
the word; many of them were really 
Friends’ meetings, and involved no come- 
promise of our principles and testimonies, as 
he understood them. He did not think that 
we made our meeting-houses sufficiently ac- 
cessible, or gave a sufficently warm welcome 
to those who came to them, He rejoiced to 
see the dawning of a brighter day for the 
Society ; but as a rule we were still sunk in 
lifeless formality to a large extent, We 
tried to build upon our forefathers, instead 
of upon the Christ on whom they built. 

J. Fyfe Stewart was afraid we were apt to 
think that we were all laity. To be a priest 
unto God isthe only true ground of meme 
bership in our Society. As we were only 
men, we were always below our ideal; but 
as a practical people we were bound to see 
what we could do to raise our action up 
nearer to our ideal, If our Meetings for 
Ministry and Oversight could be made to 
feel that there was a definite work commit- 
ted by the meeting to them, it would be a 
great benefit to the Society all over the 
country. We had been too torgetful of the 
fact that the call of the Church, if it were a 
true call, was just as much the work of the 
Spirit of God asthe call inwardly. He had 
heard of great benefit resulting from friend- 
ly talks upon those matters in which Friends 
differed from other bodies, If a Meeting 
tor Ministry and Oversight felt that there was 
one in their midst rightly qualified for a ser- 
vice, and laid its hands upon him, it would 
greatly strengthen the hands of such Friends, 
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: sends were frequently found taking 
ibe crocuading® The development 
of gifts Was springing up in Iowa and Kan- 
gs to avery much larger extent than was 

case in England. The objection had 
heen raised that this system was sometimes 
the means of thrusting a home missionary or 
yastor upon an unwilling congregation, It 
did nothing of the sort. Although there 
were evangelistic committees, they would 
god that practially the congregation settled 
the matter for itself, and supported the pas- 
tor, He had visited these pastors in their 
homes, sometimes just one little room, with 
one bed in it, out of which the pastor would 
turn and sleep on the floor to make room 
for his visitor. They were receiving a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
Bat the man who was supposed to receive a 
hundred and fifty dollars did not always get 
hatin money, One man would bring him 
apples, another potatoes, another a sack of 
corn, and a fourth would lend him a horse. 
He would sometimes go for weeks at a time 
without any money in his pocket at all. They 
not only lived with intense economy, but 
ibey were distinctly the servants of the con- 

ation. There was no lording it over 
congregations in America; the Americans 
were independent people, and if one of these 

ors did not give satisfaction, in a few 
months he would disappear, 

H. S. N. then went on to speak of the 
work done in the city of Denver by Alfred 
Bastin, late of London, who was now settled 
there with his family. He carried a little 
book in his pocket with the names of every 
Friend he could find in that great city. He 
had hunted up about sixty, and was con- 
finually visiting them, and helping to draw 
them closer to the Society. Unhappily there 
was no meeting-house there. In a recent 
letter A, Bastin said, ‘‘ There is no paid pas- 
forhere, but 1 expect to do the work, Though 
pethaps not called a pastor, that is a small 
matter to me; I am here in the Lord's ser- 
vice and the service of His Church, and the 
door that He has opened no man can shut,” 
He went on to ask that subscriptions might 
becollected to build and fit up a meeting- 
house, which would involve an expense of 
about £2,000, as land is very valuable in 
the heart of Denver, 

Inconclusion, H. S. N. said that he want- 
td Friends in England to sympathize with 
these ant missionary enterprises in the 
west of America, to rejoice in this work, and 
remember to honor those who were winning 
souls for Christ, 

William Jones believed that a meeting- 

}in Denver would form a very useful 
tallying-point not alone for Friends in that 
wa but for a considerable distance west- 


The Clerk read a letter from Kansas 
Yearly Meeting proposing the organization 
*@united meeting of Friends throughout 
theworld, in the form of a delegate body, 

ultimate authority of appeal on all mat- 

lersof faith and Christian practice, and which 

id meet once in every four years. A 

scheme was submitted. The Clerk 

vent On to read a Minute passed by London 

eine in 1888, when it refused to 
A a similar proposal. 

_ Isaac Pickard said that the Yearly Meet- 
mg Was not prepared to delegate such pow- 
8 aS were here suggested to its own Meet- 
Mg for Sufferings, and certainly not to any 
‘ommittee that might be appointed, 


roseph B. Braithwaite said he thought 
must all feel that this was a propo- 
Stn which would involve very important 


tomsequences, In the early days of this 


Society London Yearly Meeting was, from 
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the nature of things, looked up to by those 
elsewhere ; and in the years 1693-94 an ap- 
peal came to it from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in relation to the difficulties arising 
in consequences of George Keith’s action. 
Yet we had gradually arrived at the position 
that each Yearly Meeting is of co-ordinate 
authority within its own limits, holding the 
same general principles, and desiring to 
maintain those principles in submission to 
the one Head whom we all recognized. It 
was quite true that, looking at the infirmi- 
ties of human nature, some difficulties 
might arise from this co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion, But might we not believe that any 
difficulties which might arise, or which might 
be conceived of, were not such as would be 
destined to lead to disintegration, but toa 
steady, faithful forbearing of one another 
in the love of our one Lord? From time 
to time, as difficulties arose, he trusted that 
wisdom, faithfulness and love, would be 
granted for a practical solution of them, 
without the carving out of such a plan as 
might, he could easily conceive, lead to far 
greater difficulties, in the surrender of the co- 
ordinate jurisdiction of the meetings, 


Charles Brady said that there was some- 
thing attractive in this proposition as a mat- 
ter of theory, but he believed that as a matter 
of practice we should find it very undesir- 
able. 

Jonathan Grubb and Joseph Armfield ob- 
jected to the proposition, 

Arthur Pease said that Kansas was a 
Yearly Meeting recently settled, and largely 
composed of Friends who had moved thith- 
er from many of the Eastern States; young 
men, many of them, or who had recently 
joined the Society. He could sympathize 
with the meeting inthe fear that it might 
not be able to combine these new elements, 
and its desire to receive a little support from 
some others. 

Alfred Wright, Charles C. Morland, and 
Henry Humphreys objected to London Yearly 
Meeting engaging in any such plan, what- 
ever might be the right course for Friends in 
America, 

Joseph Storrs Fry remembered quite well 
when a similar proposition to the present one 
was brought forward in the Richmond Con- 
ference of 1887. It should be remembered 
that the circumstances of the American 
Yearly Meetings were very different from 
ours. They had difficulties of their own, 
and it was natural that they should seek for 
some means to meet them, But he agreed 
that London Yearly Meeting was not in a 
position to unite with the proposition. We 
must leave it to American Friends to settle 
it for themselves, 

The Clerk was quite clear that London 
Yearly Meeting was not prepared to unite 
with this proposal, however much they might 
sympathize with the difficulties of Friends in 
America, He read a draft Minute by which 

the Yearly Meeting, while not expressing an 
opinion as to what might commend itself to 
Friends there, informed them that it did not 
see its way to join in the proposed Con- 
ference. 

Several members expressed agreement. 

Thomas Pumphrey would have liked to 
see some word of sympathy expressed to 
Friends in Kansas, There was no evidence 
in the proposal of any desire to centralize 
authority in the Conference for a selfish pur- 


ose, 
. J. S. Sewell thought it would be wise to 
say very little about the action of Friends in 
America. He was afraid to say anything 
that might even by chance encourage them 
to a course of the kind suggested, 

Samuel Lloyd said that a proposition of 
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this kind came to Kansas from Indiana some 
years ago, and was not adopted. A Com- 
mittee was then appointed, which brought 
forward the present proposition. He thought 
that London Yearly Meeting was proposing 
to act very wisely. He had himself opposed 
the step when it was before his own Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Minute as drawn was accepted with 
trivial alteration, 

(To be continued.) 


—_———_- ome 





SCHOOL. 





WE have received an interesting circu- 
lar of the Chautauqua Lake Assemblies 
this summer, from which we glean the fol- 
lowing particulars for our readers. The 
classes in a wide range of subjects in Lan- 
guages, Sciences, History and Literature 
begin Seventh mo. sth. During this month 
charges for admission at the gate are as fol- 
lows: Day ticket, 25 cents; Week ticket, 
$t; Monthly ticket, $2.50 These tickets 
afford admission to lectures and entertain- 
ments, but for the Teachers’ Retreat, a 
species of Normal School continuing three 
weeks, an additional fee of $3 is required, 
or for the College of Liberal Arts (6 weeks), 
$10;—or one department of study may 
be taken in the latter for $5. 

The rates of admission in the Eighth 
mo., when various large assemblies are 
held and popular lecturers engaged to 
speak, are here a little higher.—7Zhe 
Student. 


Tue Counsetiors of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle have decided 
on the course for next winter. England: 
her history, language and literature, will be 
the chief subject of study. Geology,French 
Literature, and Church History in Amer- 
ica, will fill out the year’s reading. There 
will be, of course, much supplementary 
reading in Zhe Chautauquan. Especial 
attention will be given to the study of 
English speech, and a united attempt will 
be made to arouse interest in ‘‘ our mother 
tongue,”’ to rally to its protection in the 
home, the street, and the shop. Local 
circles can do much by correcting glaring 
faults, and by changing standards of taste, 
showing the vulgarity of ‘‘fine’’ or pe- 
dantic speech, which is so often mistaken 
for good English. The required volumes 
have been prepared by Prof. A. S. Hill, 
of Harvard; Prof. H. A. Beers, of Yale; 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Dr. W. C. Wilkinson, 
Bishop John F. Hurst, and Mr. James R. 
Joy. 

Mary B. WItLarp’s American Home 
School for girls, established in Berlin four 
years ago, has proved so successful that it 
is proposed to open a branch school in 
Paris next year. 


—_——_ oe 





Tuy sun shall no more go down ; neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself; for the 
Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 
the days of thy mourniug shall be ended. 
Isa. Ix. 20. 
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The Notes of the Hearing will be pub- 
jished by Congress. Any person desiring 
a copy should address his or her Senator 
or Representative in Congress for it. The 

er the demand, the greater the number 
ghich will be printed. It will make a 
most valuable document, and should be 
widely circulated. 

The day following the Hearing, a mass- 
meeting was held at the National Capital, 
under the auspices of the National Prohi- 
bitory Amendment Committee for Con- 

ional Work, which was addressed by 
the several several speakers who appeared 
at the Hearing, and by Hon. Henry W. 
Blair, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire, author of the Amendment and 
who has it in charge in the Senate, and 
by Hon. J. A. Pickler, Congressman from 
South Dakota, who has the Amendment 
in charge in the House of Representatives, 
Both of the Congressional leaders endors- 
edthe ** Plan of Canvass,”’ 


———————e==Ia“z&="”e_==I==”"===ese=eeEeEe0O™0N0"00"0==— 


Correspondence. 
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Lawrence, Kansas, Sixth mo. 26th, 1290, 
Rditor Friends’ Review: 


In company with Elwood W. Weesner 
[start this morning for Alaska. To the 
frends of the Alaska work who have 
known me as the Treasurer and Secretary 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, I 
wish to say that Lydia M. Henshaw, of 
lawrence, will hereafter act in tnat capa- 
tity and all contributions should be sent 
to her. 

We feel very thankful for the generous 
ttsponse made by Friends to our requests 

4 

We shall report from time to time the 
progress of Friends’ work in Alaska. May 
the Lord go with us who go to the field, 
ad remain with those who remain, and 
bless us all. Sincerely thy friend, 


Wo. V. CorrFin. 





Tut PaN-AMERICAN COoNFERENCE.— 
The President of that Conference, Hon. 
James G. Blaine, United States Secretary 
of State, and the representative of our 

ment in its foreign policy, gave ut- 
lerance to sentiments in his farewell ad- 
dress as noble in their aspirations as any 
have emanated from the able and 
t men who for over sixty years 
have spoken upon the platform of the 
merican Peace Society : 
If, in this closing hour, the Confer- 
tace had but one deed to celebrate, we 
dare call the world’s attention to 
deliberate, confident, soiemn dedica- 
of two great continents to peace, and 
Prosperity which has peace for its 
lon. We hold up this new Magna 
Chatta, which abolishes war and substi- 
lites arbitration between the American 
8, as the first and great fruit of the 
ltternational American Conference.” 
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New England's nightingale ! 


His stirring cry falls urgent on the ear. 


The same three syllables, with might and 


PP. 
Flits farther off, and then begins again. 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


BY ADELINE L, F. DANIELS, 





Dear Whippoorwill ! 
With voice so 


clear, 

When deeper shadows hush the eager 
throats, 

Which else, it seems, could never cease 
their notes, 


Quaint Whippoorwill ! 


main, 

Like loud, metallic hammer blows he 
drops, 

And, if disturbed, on “‘whip—or’ whippoor” 


—sto 


Home Whippoorwill ! 


Not with high-bred reserve on tree aloft ; 


A common-place stone wall, or boulder 
near 

The home of man, his spirit finds most 
dear ; 


He rings his cry upon the door-step oft. 


Brave Whippoorwill ! 


Tho’ small the range his gift of song en- 


folds, 

While e’en the sweetest lay might fail to 
win 

The ear, absorbed its worldly care within, 


His simple earnestness attention holds, 


Millville, Mass, 


————__ -@- ——___ - ___ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BriIrT- 


AIN.—There is to be a debate on the bill 
ratitying 
when etforts will be made to obtain a prom- 


the Anglo-German Convention, 


ise from Lord Salisbury of the price he 1s pre- 
pared to pay France for her acquiescence in 
the British protectorate over Zanzibar. 

Three hundred policemen struck on the 7th 
inst. in consequence of a reiusal of the Home 
Secretary to accede to their demands for 
higher wages, reduction of the time of service 
and alteration of pension scales. A riot en- 
sued, and many people were injured by the 
mounted policemcn using their clubs freely, 
It is tLought that the day police w lI follow 
the example of the night police, and will also 
go out on strike. It is stated that the men 
have the sympathy of the public, 

FRANCE.—The terms which have been 
proposed to Lord Salisbury by the french 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the recogn:- 
tion of an English protectorate over Zanzi- 
bar, include the recognition by England of 
exclusive French rights in Tunis, and in the 
region extending southward from Algeria and 
Tunis as far as the River Niger, This would 
take French authority across the Desert of 
Sahara into the States north of the Gulf of 
Guinea and would embrace important routes 
and valuable influence, 

The trial of the Nihilists resulted in the 
conviction of Reinstein, Nakachidze Katch- 
inlseff, Larcenius Leroff and Orlowski, each 
of whom was sentenced to undergo three 
years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of 200 
trancs, 

GERMANY.—It is stated that the Govern- 
ment is about to establish a Colonial Coun- 
cil to consider all questions relating to Ger- 
many’s possessions, 

Russia.—lIt is stated that China intends 
making Manchuria an outpost against Russia. 
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Russia has decided to hasten the construction 
of the Siberian railway, and to strengthen the 
garrison in the Amur and Usuri provinces, 
Colonies will also be established throughout 
these provinces, and no Chinese will be al- 
lowed to settle in the territory. 

ITALY.—It is said that 2759 duels have 
been foughtin Italy during the past ten years, 

BELGIUM.—On the 2d inst, an independent 
Convention between America and the Congo 
State was signed and added to the general 
act of the anti-slavery conference. The 
Turkish representative has not yet signed the 
general act. A period of six months is 
granted, during which time the Powers may 
ratify the signatures of their representatives, 

TURKEY —The Porte has refused to com- 
ply with Bulgaria’s request that it ask the 
Powers to recognize Prince Ferdinand as 
ruler of that country, 

DomEsTIC.—The President signed a bill 
on the 3d instant admitting Idaho as a State 
into the Union 

The K ckapoo Indians have refused to sign 
the treaty ceding their reservation of 18,00 
acres to Government. The Government 
Commissioners had made them an offer of 
$64,650 and an allotment of 80 acres to each 
member of the tribe 

The Pottawattomie and ‘Shawnee Indians 
have agreed to sell their unoccupied lands, 
They will receive $160,000 for their share and 
the Shawnees $65,000. 325,000 acres of land 
will be turned over to Government and opers 
ed to settlement upon ratitication of treaty 
by Congress. Both tribes reserved the right 
to take lands in severalty. 

Despatches from Central America state 
that Honduras will join Guatemala against 
San Salvador and that the latter is seeking 
alliances with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
Mexico though appealed to remains neutral, 
Guatemala declares the right over the tele- 
graphic service, 

Represen:ative Cogswell has introduced a 
bill appropriating $1,000,000 to establish ine 
dustrial training schools, and also to provide 
land for negroes to be held under leave with 
the after privilege of purchases. Five per- 
scn;_are to be commissioned to purchase ten 
square miles of good land in any of the 
Southern States, to be divided into 160 acre 
lots, to be settled by negroes. They will be 
required to pay an annual rent of five bales 
of cotton for this land. Some of the land is 
.to be set apart for school buildings—teachers 
provided, and the children of the tenants re- 


quired to attend, 
Died. 


VINING.—In Wadsworth, Nev., Sixth 
mo, 4, 1890, Jeremiah Vining, aged 80 years, 
formerly of St. Albans, Me., son of Josiah 
and Esther Vining, who were “ founders of 
Friends’ Church” in that place in 1829. 


WHITE,.—Fifth mo. 19, 1890, after an 
illness of seven months, Mary E,, only 
daughter of Alpheus and Martha E. White, 
of W,st Middleton, Howard Co., Ind., in her 
19th year; a member of Union Monthly 
Meeting. 

When but a child she gave her heart to 
Jesus, and her life was a bright example of 
the realities of the Christian religion, She 
dearly loved her own church and its teach- 
ings, aud on her death-bed her prayers often 
ascended to God on its behalf, also for her 
Sabbath-school and its officers, Her last re- 
quest to them was that they all, oldas well 
as young, would meet her in heaven, She 
had for many years been impressed that she 
would never reach her twentieth year, al- 
though she was a picture of health, Her 
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sickness necessitated a surgical operation, 
accompanied with great pain, which she bore 
with Christian patience andendurance, She 
frequently spoke of the glories of another 
world, the dwelling place of the redeemed ; 
and before her death she was permitted to 
view the gates of the celestial city open to 
receive her, On the evening of her death she 
said to her mother, ‘I shall fall asleep in 
Jesus about 9 o'clock ; I will die easy, with- 
out a struggle, and God will take care of 
you all.” As that hour neared she peacefully 
folded her hands over her bosom, and with- 
out a sigh or struggle, as if falling into a deep 
sleep, an angelic smile resting on her face, 
her redeemed spirit took its flight to dwell in 
the paradise of God forever, 


PEARSON.—Mary Belle, wife of J. Emry 
Pearson, at their home, Des Moines, Iowa, 
the 23d of Fifth mo., 1890; age, forty years, 
lacking three days. She was the daughter 
of James and E, Maria Moffat, Elizabeth- 
town, Indiana. 

She was a Christian from childhood and 
early united with the Presbyterian church, in 
which she remained a faithful member until 
1880, when she united with Friends, She 
was a most devoted wife and mother, who 
bore the cares and sorrows that came to her 
with Christian fortitude. She was devout in 
the worship and devoted in the work of God, 
both at home and in the church, one in 
whom growth in the grace and knowledge of 
Christ was manifest, At the time of her 
death she was for the second time Clerk of 
the Monthly Meeting, and had been for 
several years a useful member of the Wo- 
men’s Relief Society. Her faithin Christ and 
her confidence in His church were abiding. 
Her death was a personal loss to many be- 
sides her nearest relatives and friends. She 
died as she had lived, in the blessed as- 
surance of an inheritance among them that 
are sanctified by faith in Jesus, 


“WING.—In Sandwich, Mass., First mo, 
17, 1890, Joseph Wing, aged 87 years, a 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, 


GOWENS.—-At the residence of her 
brother in-law, Saul Hughes, Burlington, 
North Carolina, Sixth mo, 26th, 1890, Eliza 
L., relict of George H. Gowens, and daugh- 
ter ot Nathan D. Woody, aged 23 years. 

& Her last illness wasof a distressing char- 
acter and of only a few days’ duration, She 
felt keenly the thought of leaving behind 
her two small children, but resigned them 
cheerfully to the Lord’s care. She told her 
father a few hours before her departure that 
although her physical suffering was great 
she felt peace within, trusting in her Saviour, 
She was a member of Cane Creek Monthly 
Meeting, N. C. 
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der guarantee, 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 
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THE FEATHERSTONES & HALLS 


GLEANINGS FROM 


OLD FAMILY LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS, - 


BY MARGARET IRWIN. 


Affords glimpses into Quaker Life, from 
the rise of the Society down to the beginning 
of the present century ; and contains hitherto 
unpublished letters from Isaac Zane, Stephen 
Grellet, Rebecca Jones, and other well 
known Friends, Price, 1s, 6d., cloth, May 
be obtained from the Orphans’ Printing Press, 
Leomister ; Friends’ Tract and Book Depot, 
14 Bishopsgate Street Without, London; or 
Margaret Irwin, The Grange, Higher Crump- 
sall, Manchester, 


COPYRIGHTED 
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Equitable 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - - - - %2,600,000.00 
Paid In (Cash), - - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 261,817.65 


Assets, - - - 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


amounts of $200, $300, $500, $1000, $5000 and $10,000. 
Price, par and interest. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certifi- 
cates for large or small amounts, bearing 4% and 5 


per cent, interest, for periods of not less than three 
months. 


Full information on application. 


104 GUARANTEED. 


Secured certificates of deposit collateral deposited 
with each depositor. Refe. ences furnished through- 
out the United States. 


LARGEST INVESTMENT COMPANY IN THE STATE. 


Full particulars and sample certificate on appli- 
cation. 


MORTGAGE BANK & INVESTMENT CO., 
Fargo, North Dakota. 








7 AND 8 PER CENT. DENVER, COL., FIRST 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Interest ae at the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. 


For sale by BENJ.H, SMITH, 
LOANS and INVESTMENTS, 


406 Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
4—- Letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
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VICE*PRESIDENT, 
HENRY TATNALL. 
ASSI3TANT TREAS. 
J. ANDREW HARRIS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
GEORGE TABER, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 
WILLIAM MASSEY.” 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, GEO. H. MoFADDEN. 
JOHN B. GARRETT 
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HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house, oye 
for season of 1890, Second mo., 15th. Eleyator, 


. 


E. ROBERTS & SONg, 


THE DENNIS 
ATLANTIC GITY, 


Open all the year; large sun gallery; hot 
and cold sea water baths ; gas, electric bells, 
etc, 

JOSEPH H. BORTON, Proprietor, 


HOTEL BRIGHTON 


OCEAN CITY,N. J, 
Located 60 yards from the surf, command. 
ing unobstructed view of the ocean, thor. 
oughly refitted and enlarged. Apply at 
Sooy’s dining rooms, 525 Chestnut St., Phila, 
or to the Brighton, 
R, R. Sooy, Proprietor, 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR PARK, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y,, 
Will be opened for guests on the 2d of June, 
This house is delightfully situated one mile 
from Town Hall, and is cooler and quieter 
than the village. Address until June Ist, 
HANNAH T, Pavt, 
Saratoga Springs, N, Y, 








RESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERS- 
VILLE, PA. On South Mountain; 
elevation, 1,000 feet; grand scenery; brat 
ing air ; soft spring water; delightful walks 
and drives; park of 200 acres; two, hours 
from Philadelphia. Our carriage meets all 
trains when notified. Special rates for Sep- 

tember, Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

JAMES H, PRESTON, 


QUEEN s,C0.924 Pritaoa 
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The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Comaty of Pia 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, or Committee, and receives and exe- 
cutes trusts of every description from the courts, 
Also insures lives and grants annuities. 
All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 
Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at sight. 


SAFES IN BURCLAR-PROOF VAULT FOR RENT. 
Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping, un- 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


TREASURER, 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 
REAL ESTATE OFFIOER, 
NATHANIEL B. ORENSHAW 


SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 

WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
WILLIAM H. GAW: 
SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM 
FRANCOIS |. GOWEN, 


HENRY TATNALL. 





